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A course'on whi^te collar crime suitable for use in a 
small or moderately si^ed undergraduate sociology proCrram is | 
outlined, the development,i^ormat, and evaluatian of the course are 
discussed in separate sections. The program is seen as developing out 
o£^ a need to" identify and foster awareness of a wide range of illegal 
and deviant- activities regularly fengaged in by respectable 
individuals, such as corporate, governmental, ^ind occiipational qt:ime 
and official misconduct. It i^ believed that these areas are of ten ^ 
neglected in conventional sociology curricula. The format of the 
course is described as a combination^ of lecture, student oral 
reports, and discussion. Student' requirements and their underlying 
rationale are explained. Assignments include a team oral report, oral 
critique of one to three articles, and an optional written^ paper. The 
design of these assignments to enc^ourage class discuss'ion is ^_ 
emphasized. Student response to the cdursa is evaluated as generally 
favorable. However , tedium. of readings on corporate crime and the^ ^ 
focus on concepts rather than hard data are cited as areas of student 
dissatisfaction. The paper concl/Udes with a syllabus outline. (LP). 
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: ■ -; What follows is based upon a pedagogical roundtable conducted at the 

. , 1983 Meeting of the ASA in Detroit. It should be stres^etTthat the course 
.1 described here is most appropriate f or undergraduat^/programs , and perhaps 

' especially those with smaller or moderate-sized |a|o^^ course des- 

— * cribed is one I developed and; taught in a Sociology/ Criminal Justice program 
. • at my relatively small university, in the Fall, i982>s^enie 

A few commonplace observations can be of feifed as a^ii^f ace to^ dis- 
cussion of a new course on Crime, Deviance and Respectability. 

Although courses in criminology, delinquency and deviance are a stan- 
dard part of the sociology curriculum these courses have focused princi^^ 
oh conventional, lowJt-class illegal activity, or "nuts, sluts and perverts, 
[see Liazos, 1972] A review of college catalogs, and of textbooks in these 
areas, revbals notable exceptions to' these biases, but on the whole the bias 
itself clearly endures.. Therq . is, of course, a long tradition of challenge 
to this bias, with the early muckraking tradition (e.g., E. A. Rcss's Sin 
^ . and Society ,- 1907) and E, H. Sutherland's 193^ [published, 1940] American 

1^ ' Sociological 'Society address - and subsequent work - on vAiite-collat criine: 

— ^ being two major stages of development; in more recent years the Mergence 

1"*^ ' of critical theoretical perspectives, (e.g., labeling, conflict, and ra^i-g, ; 
" ^ . cal) and attendant "radical i^zing" events (e.g., the consumer movement, Viet- 

nam, and Watergate) have helped bring about a great increase of .attention 



f . ' - 'V- 



to a range of interrelated, overlapping, but not synonymous activities dBsig^. -''S 
na ted white-collar crime, governmental crime, corporate crime, elite deviance, ' 
occupational crime, .organizational crime, official deviance, upperwor Id crimed 
non-traditional crime, and "respectable crime. * Q£ 



Some Basic Questions ' • • - 

./ ' .' . ■^■^ ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■' ' ' \ ■ ' ' 

The basic, question here is. this: how should systematic attention to the ■ 
activities listed above be integrated into the sociology curriculum? 

Fiirst, should attention to "respectable" crime and deviance (a terrn^used ■ 
here as a catch-all for the activities' just listed) be incorporatedijinto the 
content of existing- courses - social problems, criminology, etc. - or is it ■ 
necessary and desirable to treat this type of activity separately? Certainly ^ 
a criminology course which fails to contend with white-collar crime, and a v 
deviance course which fails t(^ contend with elite deviance ^ are inadequate and,^ ' 
incomplete courses. But neither of two basic choices i.e., covering these 
phenomena in a limited and abbreviated fashion while devoting the buil!fc of at- 
tention to the traditional topics, or focusing mainly on these phenomena while . i 
devoting minor attention to trational topics - is satisfactory. The first , ; r; 
choice won't do justice to .respectable c^ime and deviance; the second choice ' /^ 
compels one to^ neglect most of the existing literature pertaining £0 ctinie^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ii 
and deviance. I would argue, then, that one or more autonomous courses, as^^^^^^^^^^^^^..^ ^ 
a basic part .of the curricultxn, should focus upon this realm of activity*!. - •'■^^'^■^^ 

course* "Grimfr, Deviarice and 
ly focused,!^ approach to understanding the relationship between respectable 
institutions arid individuals , and illegal or deviant, activities ..v lhe broad^^^.^^Cv^^ :^^ 
scope of the course , as putlined Mow, may well^be controversial. Autonomous^ 
courses can and in fact, should be - devoted^tol^such^ substantive intcyrests'^iA^^ 



/ 
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< as: corporate crime; governmental crime; and cx:cupational crime. But the 
rational here is that the first task is to systematically -identify the whole 
range of illegal and deviant activities, engaged in by respectable individuals • 

^ and institutions, and then to systematically delineate the similarities - and 
differences - between these forms. A primary challenge is to .generate a , , 
full appreciation, on the part of students, of the di\^rsity and pervasive- 
ness, of illegal and deviant activities by this strata of society: their own, 
or one they invariably aspire to join. • -5 - ■ ' 

Ihe next que^ton is: which theoretical perspective(s)^should be brought 
to bear on this subject matter?. As a practical matter an ins.tructor*s^theo-' 
retical orientation is likely to detiermine the approach taken. But I want 
to argue here that different thbretical perspectives may be- more or less 

uaeful relative to a particular type, or level, of activity. Structural, 
organizational and social psychological (or individualistic) forms of ex- 
planation have been advanced. The premise here is obvious, but important, 
] ' nonetheless: no single theoretical perspective adequately accounts for the 
range of activities here. addressed, and the several different forms of ex- . 
planation must be invoked.. One can argue, of course, for the prijnacyof 
some forms of explanation, and here a strong case has been made in recent' 
years by proponents of structural and organizational perspectives, especi- ■ 

" ally where corporate crime is conoemed. v . 

The issue of theoretical -perspective generates another sort' of ques- 
tion: can a scheme of classification, or ty^logy, be developed. which inr 
corporates .the proper "relational distance" between high-level (e.g. / cor- 
porate) , .middle-level (e.<g„ , occupational) , and low-level (e.g. , conventional) - 
offenders? The - ^ghite-collar employee \*ho. embezzles has something in comroon . 
■ with the conventional thief 'and with the ' price-fixing executive; thechal-; 
ienge in thisjrealih is to quite systanatically identify similarities and 



differences: Is the relative lack of power and the need for itnmediatfe gain 
more or less significant, when considering the \^ite-collar enbezzler, than 
the relative advantages of opportunity and the respectable status enjoyed? « 
Criminological typologies are profoundly problematic, but do provide us with 
one necessary point of departure for a coherent understanding of crime* Clin- 
ard and. Quinney 's criminal behav^^or system typology [1973] delineates some of 
the principal categories, although this only gives 'Us a beginning for attend- 
ing to the challenge just described. 

Finally, how does the* enduring probl^ of objectivity and partisaniship \, 

- ■ I ' ' ' ■ ' » 

impinge upon this area of inquiry? 'It should be quite manifestly obvious that 

/ ■ ■ * ' , ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ ; ■ 

the challenges here are especially pronounped. ^My own approach to this prob- 

' ■ , ■ - ■ ' . ■ 

lem is as follows: First, I believeJJ^ is instructive for both teacher and 
student to begin with a re^flexive consideration of the basis of their under- 
standing of the subject matter. Our understanding o'f crime in general, . arid 
respectable crijne specifically, is experiential and ideologicar, 'as well as 
scholarly/!^ see Friedrichs, 1981], I attempt to'identify my oUirexperiential 
base relevant to respectable crime and deviance, and the dev^ilopment of my 
ideological perspective; having done this, I believe one can then proceed to 
a reading of the relevant scholarly literature which is "objective" in the 
following sense only: known biases have been identified, and deliberate 
distortion cr misreading of the scholarly literature is avoided. Consciously 
partisan positions are acknowledged to be such. As suggestied above, students 
_in this class ape also assigned the task of a reflexive exercise; then the 
class as a whole undertakes a consideration of the "unresolved probleniatics": ^ 
vi«e., metaphysical, metaethical and ontological questions^ for example, how V 
does the unresolved "determini,sm/voluntaristt;.»» issuej apply here? The para- ; ; 
doxical tendency to hold conventional of fenders more responsible than those 
logically much better '..situate^ to make meaningful choices be examined' 

I 



in this context) : -and a'' sys:tematic review of basic structural dimensions of 

■ / ' ! ■ ' • ■ ' 

American society (e.g/, its capitalist economy, democratic Vieritage, and "mass"' 

character; my argumerit would be that. too often one type of "structural" dimen- 

sion is utilized in' the analysis of""erirne and deviance, when a compleK of dif- 

/ ■,■.)..■.■• J" 
ferent - albeit interacting - dimensions mist be considered.; , . 



Some- ^ Specif ic Pedagogical Tactics 

At the beginning of each course I contrast four -different styles of being , 
a student: civil (simply staying avake, and not being disruptive in class); pas- 
sive (simply paying attention to what is said in class, or read); active, (ta- 
king notes), and critical "(not only taking notes, but thinking critically about 
what's being said - or read - and asking challenging questions about the same). 
Needless. to say, students are encouraged to strive toward the critical style. 
A number of pedagogical tactics were utilized in this course to help promote 

this critical style. 

. First,' students w^re required to partic%te in a report to the -class. 41 . 
Students were given a long list of appropriate topics to choose from; they were 
then assigned to a "team" with one fellow student. They wer^ .instructed to - 
research the /opic-(e.g., corporate price-fixing), prepare a relatively short 
descriptive and analytical report, and then present this report^'lo the class' 
on an assigned date. This assignment should promote critical' thinking; it also 
allows students to e^q^erience collaboration - and learning - from a fellow stu- 
dent;, and it enhances the development of skill (and confidence) in the useful; 
art of oral prfesentation. . The" tlass reports generate class discussion, espe- 
cially insofar as class members are usually 'more willing to challenge their, fat 
low students, as opposed to the instructor. The personal experiences and o- ; 
pinions'of . students couldxbe brought to bear on most of the topics. "1^^, •, 



^.^ , , , . . _ ^/ 



. ■ ■ .- . 1-.. ■ ' ■ ■ , ■ • 

, ' -6- 

advantage of . this format, relative to a standard term paper, js that in the 
oral presentation situation the student must have some understanding of the 
topic, and the problem of purchased, borrowed or plagiarized papers is dimin- 
ished. Furthermore, the whole class can benefit from the research effort. Ob-" 

' -til 

viously there are problems with oral reports: they may be superficial, poorly 
organized, too broadly focused, and - especially. - poorly presented. I confront 
this problem by providing students with fairly detailed guidelinesr suggesting ways 
to focus upon a topic and organize the material; students are strongly enCou-r 
rag'^d to write cut their presentation, then outline the vnritten version, and 
present their report from the outline. A brief outline and -bibliography are to 
be handed in, to assist the evaluation process. / 

Other pedagogical tactics utilized in this course include the assignment 
of 1-3 articles to students, who are required to givR a brief summary and criti- 
cal assessment on an assigned 4a te. This' exercise sharpens critical reading 
skills, and breaks up the/lecture class with a student "Imini-lecture"; the 
problem of limited attention spans is thus addressed. ' 

Still another tactic is periodic polling of the class on subjective (e.g., 
which deviant or^illegal activities do you engage in, and which "respectable" 
statuses or projections do you benefit from?) and objective (e.g., should in- 
dustrial polluters go to prison?) questions. These polls - and the reported 
results T generate discussion and reflection. 

In addition to the requiired class report I offer students- the possibility 
of an optional paper. This option is made available as a matter of , fairness 
to students who perform best in this^ype of written" format. Especially in- 
teresting papers can be written in this course which link an autobiographical or 
experientialladc^unt with a toader theoretical ^6r conceptual framework. . 



student Response to the Course 

Student response to this\course, polled through an anonymous questionnaire 
administered at the end of the\^urse, was generally very favorable. Reaction 
to most* of the topics covered was positive because, as one student put it, ''we 
come into contact with them every^(^ay." A basic challenge in this course is t\ie 
generating of an awareness of and understaniirg of the pervasiveness of respectabl 
crime and deviance in our everyday enVii^onment. j Naturally there was some con- 
cei:n with the number of topics 'dealt with in a single semester; inevitably 

choices have to be made with regard to wiat types bf activities will be ^^upha- 

\ / ' . 

. - . \ ■ • ■ 

sized. ^ . \ . 

Reading about the respectable wot Id - ^.g., of .corporations - is boring to 
some students; the intrinsic "colorfulness" the world of "nuts', sluts and / , 

perverts'' is missing. The issue (and subtle consequences)^ot being-' bored by,, 

■ ■ ■ • ■ \ ^ /■" ■ . ■ ■ ■. ■ 

the activities of at least some respectable priminals has ^o be addressed head- 
on. ^ ^ . ' • ■ ' \ ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

Class discussions which brought out a diversity of viewpoints were ..con- 
,sidered interesting. A significant level of ambivalence, confusion and anta- • 
gonism emerges; some of the topics are too close to home. " 

Students commented favorably on subjective illusbrations utilized by the . 
instructor: e.g., "The lecrtures were made interesting by giving examples - , 
including personal ones of how you had been affect^. - People remenibjer this 
type o^ thing, aiid it makes studying easier." I believe the point/about re- 
, tention is especially telling; there is a need to bring ourselves into the / ^ 
topic, as this" IS soraething the textbook doesn't generally do./ ^ 

There were some expressions of concern with the difficulties of extracting, 
"hard" information in this course. There is, of course wSn in^ wealth of ^ 
data^ in/this realm (much of it of questionable validity) but preference 
■ is- ^to--: stress inte^jretatioti / and coruiepts ;;oyeto:qi^ . }-r:M:^M:^^ 



) ■ ■ ■- A ,, . 

It Is admittedly difficult to formulate propositijcins which cart^ I5e translated 
into non-trite true/false or multiple choice categories* Thus tests stressed 



identifications,, matching and essays. 
Concluding Remarks / 

■ / / 
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The /Rationales for a course focUsing upon the criminal activities and 



deviant behavior of respectable institutions and citizens can bi easily suraraa- ' 

/ * ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' //r '. ' ' 

rized: (1) The tremendous social, economic, political and psychological impact 

./ . , . " ' . Ill- ■ ' 

of /his ac^tivity; (2) Its traditional neglect in , criminology /and sociology 



'courses; and (3) Its direct tfelevknca foif the student as citizen, as a professional 
/(in law, criminal justice, or any other endeavor) i and as an individual (actor 



and victim). , ^ ^ 

The objectives of this course are as foliows:\^ '^9 identity the mitho- 

table \institutions 



/ 



*■ dological difficulties in studying the ' involvement t>f|respedl 
„ and citizens in crime and deviance; (2) To sort our\the condeptuallissuesl'and, 
interrelationships between crime, deviance and respectability; (3) To e:temine 
the relevance or irrelevance of* conventional theories and concepts in this 
\ealm of - activity; (4) to consider*crime, deviance, and respectability his- 
; torically, cro^s-culturaily, and typologically; (5) To systeiiiatically examine . 
the many forms of respectable crime land deviance: govemmfental; corporate; 
' occupational; non-occu^tional, etcJ; (6) |To/examine the dr,imi\ial justice sys- 
' tern response to this type of activity;' (7) To examine the 
' ble institution, 'and a locus or source of Crime and devic 



family as a respecta- 
ice; (8) To examine 



the. demand for respectability (e.g., --gayirights);* the dell^berate rejection of ^ 
respectability (elg., the cburitercult^^^^^^ parad6x\of respectability 

.(eVg., religious cults); and, finally, (9) Jo consider tike Is t^^^ cul-. 
tural transformations necessary for a non-exploitative, / non-hypocrtical and 



tolerant society. •^^^^^■^Vv^-^ . 



/ 
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For Distribution at: ASA' Pedagogical Roundtable, September 3, 1983 

,An Outline of a Syllabus for a course ,oj\: 

OlIME, DEVIANCE & RjESPECTABILITY (S/CJ 116) ^ ■ 

Course Description ; This course will explore the various forms of inyolvement in ' 
illegal and devian t activity by respectable members of society and respectable socidj. 
institutions. Conceptual," theoretical, historical, comparative and typological dimen- 
sions vdll be considered. Special attention will be devoted to examining the origins 
and meaning of ,th^ concept of "white collar" crime, and to goyemmentaly ^ojPJjat^, , 
and occupational, drime and deviance. The category of occupational crime and deviance 
includes the activities of entrepreneuers, retailers, professionals (e.g., medical 
doctors) and employees. Additionally, the involvement of respectable members of 
society in non-occupational forms of deviance, such as tax evasion, insurance fraud, 
family-centered violence, aberrant sexuality, illicit drug and excessive alcohol use, 
and the like, will be considered. The, response of the law and the «^^¥-"^,f 
system to the illegal and deviant activities of the respectable elements will be. studied 
The demand for respectability by some tradiiionally deviant groups (e.g., homosexuals}, 
the deliberate rejection of respectability^y ^ome members of mi He-class society 
(e.e, hippies), and the paradoxical status of some religious groups or cults (.e.g., , 
• Wies*^) wili also be considered. Finallv, the course will conclude with an ana- 
lysis of what must be donfe to' diminish ifi^o) eliminate the crime and deviance of the 



respectable. 



David 0. Friedrichs . ^ • 

Department of Sociolo^/Criminal Justice • 
University of Scranton 



I. Introduction to vthe Course , i ^ 

A. Rationales and Objectives ; 

B. Studying Crime, Deyiance and Respectability ^ 
li Urlresolved Thilosophical Problematics and Basic Assumptions 

Structural Dimehsiops of American- Society ' 
Methods of Study and 'the Problem of Biis 
Official Statistics: Vhat They Do and 



2/. 
3; 
4. 
5. 



'C. 



Thk Problem of Perspective: 
lociological Paradigms 
The Oanceptual* Issues 



Interdisciplinary Dimensions snd* 



Don't Reveal 



TT Crime.* Deviance and Respectability . , . , . 

a! Theories and. PerspLtives pn Social Inequality, Law, Crime and Deviance 
Ideology and the Critique of Respectability ^ 
CoWepts Applicable to the Study .of Crime' Deviance and Respectability 
The Dramaturgic Perspective 
Careers in Deviance 



B. 
C. 
D.- 
C. 



lyloi 



III .The Historical Dimension arid Moral Entrepreneuership - ^ 

IV. Images of Crime, Deviance & Respectability: Authority and Attitudes ' % • 

V. A Typological and Comparative Perspective ' ^ / 

VI. Origins of the' Concept bf lMte-\^llar Crime£_An Overview of \Jhite-CoIIar Crime / 

VII. Go^mraental Crime and Deviance 

VIII. Corporate Crime and Deviance 

IX. Organized Crime and Respectable Businesses 
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V 



X. Occupational prime , ' , « u v 

A. Entrepreneuera; Wholesale and Retail Merchants . 

B. Professionals • , ' ^ , ^' * ^.-,1^,1 

C. -Bnploye^ Crime: White-Collar, Blue-Collar and Khaki-Collar 
' D\ White-ColJ.ar Crime knd Modem Technology: Computer Crime 

XI. Victims of White-Collar. Crime 

XII. Violence and Respectability • 

XIII. Respectable Crime and Deviance: Non-Occupational j a^-cc* 

(Tax^asion; Customs Evasion; Buying Hot Goods; Insurance Fraud; Trffic 
Law Violation) / '1 

XIV. Victimless Crime and Respectable People; Respectable People and Unreipectabi^ 

Unrespectable Activities - . ^ 

XVj,i , Respectable, Families and Deviance 

'■ ,1 ■ • ■ . , ' ' • 

- XVI. The Criminal Justice System Response • - 

WLt. The Demand for Respectability and Dignity: The Gay Rights Movferaei 

XVIILThe Rejection of Respectability: The Counterculture 

XIX. The Paradox of Respectability: Religious Cults 

XX. Concluding Retrospective: \^at Can Be Done? 
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